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the amount abruptly declines,—for the year 
from eighty inches to sixteen; for the winter 
months, from forty-four and forty to eight 
and four inches; for the sammer months, from 
twelve and four to two and one. 

So we can understand why the Cascade 
Mountains abruptly separate dense and tall 
forest on the west from treelessness on the 
east. We may conjecture, also, why this 
North Pacific forest is so magnificent in its 
development. . 

Equally, in the rapid decrease of rain-fall 
southward, in its corresponding restriction to 
one season, in the continuation of the Cascade 
Mountains as the Sierra Nevada, cutting off 
access of rain to the interior, in the unbroken 


a great extent a season of growth, instead of 
suspension of growth as with us. So there is 
afar longer season available to tree-vegetation 
than with us, during all of which trees may 
either grow or accumulate the materials for 
growth. On our side of the continent and in 
this latitude, trees use the whole autumn in 
getting ready for a six-months winter, which 
is completely lost time. 

Finally, as concerns the west coast, the lack 
of summer rain is made up by the moisture- 
laden ocean winds, which regularly every 
summer afternoon wrap the coast-ranges of , 
mountains, which these forests affect, with 
mist and fog. The R21wood, one of the two 
California big trees—the handsomast and far 
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From the “American Journal of Science and Arts.’’ 
Forest Geography and Archeology. 


BY ASA GRAY. 
(Continued from page 130.) 


From the Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of St. 
















































































































































































































e- | Lawrence, the amount of rain decreases mod-|stretch of coast ranges near the sea, and the|the most abundant and useful,—is restricted 
%. — erately and rather regularly from south to/consequent small and precarious rain-fall in| to these coast-rangos, bathed with soft showers 
ve | north ; but, as less is needed in a cold climate,|the great interior valley of California, we see|fresh from the ocean all winter, and with fogs 
“t | there is enough to nourish forest throughout. |reasons why the California forest is mainly|and moist ocean air all sammer. ‘ It is no- 
ng On the Pacific coast, from the Gulf of Cali-|attenuated southward into two lines,—into| where found beyond the reach of these fogs. q 
ny | fornia to Puget Sound, the southerly third has|two files of a narrow but lordly procession,|South of Monterey, where this summer con- ‘ 
re | almost no rain at all; the middle portion less|advancing southward along the coast ranges, |densation lessens, and winter rains become 
th | than our Atlantic least; the northern third|and along the western flank of the Sierra Ne-| precarious, the Redwoods disappear, and the 
od has about our Atlantic average. vada, leaving the long valley between com-| general forest becomes restricted to favorable 
he Then, New England has about the same|paratively bare of trees. stations on mountain sides and summits. * : 
amount of rain-fall in winter and in sammer;| By the limited and precarious rain-fall of|* * The whole coast is bordered by a line of i 
it~ | Florida and Alabama about one-half more in |Califurnia, we may account for the limitations|mountains, which condense the moisture of : 
7 the three summer than in the three winter |of its forest. But how shall we account for|the sea-breezes upon their cool slopes and 
9 | months,—a fairly equable distribution. Bat|the fact that this district of comparatively|summits. These winds, continuing eastward, 
on the Pacific coast there is no summer rain |little rain produces the largest trees in the|descend dry into the valleys, and warming as 
in | at all, except in the northern portion, and|world? Not only produces, alone of all the|they descend, take up moisture instead of 
red | there little. And the winter rain, of forty-|world, thoso two peculiar big trees which ex-|dropping any. These valleys, when broad, 
= four inches on the northern border, diminishes | cite our special wonder,—their extraordinary |are sparsely wooded or woodless, except at 
nor | © less than one-half before reaching the Bay|growth might be some idiosyncracy of a race,|the north, where summer-rain is not very 
ons | Of San Francisco; dwindles to twelve, ten, and|—but also produces pines and fir-trees, whose| rare. 
eight inches on the southern coast, and to|brethren we know, and whose capabilities we| Beyond stretches the Sierra Nevada, all 
four inches before we reach the United States |can estimate, upon a scale only less gigantic. |rainless in sammer, except local hail-storms 
boundary below San Diego. Evidently there is something here wonder-|and snow-falls on its higher crests and peaks. 
D Taking the whole year together, and con-|fully favorable to the development of trees,| Yet its flanks are forest-clad; and, between 
‘be | fining ourselves to the coast, the average rain-|especially of coniferous trees; and it is not|the levels of 3,000 and 9,000 feet, they bear 
iof | fall for the year, from Puget Sound to the/jeasy to determine what it can be. an ample growth of the largest coniferous 
border of California, is from eighty inches at} Nor, indeed, does the rain-fall of the coast|trees known. In favored spots of this forest 
—= | the north to seventy at the south, i.e., seventy |of Oregon, great as it is, fully account for the|—and only there—are found those groves of 
joe on the northern edge of California: thence it|extraordinary development of its forest; for|the giant Sequoia, near kin of the Redwood of 
age diminishes rapidly to thirty-six, twenty (about|the rain is nearly all in the winter, very little|the coast-ranges, whose trunks are from fifty 
ara’ | San Francisco), twelve, and at San Diego to|in summer. Yet here is more timber to the|to ninety feet in circumference, and height 
her | eight inches. acre than in any other part of North America,|from two hundred to three hundred and 
The two rainiest regions of the United |or perhaps in any other part of the world. The|twenty-five feet. And in reaching these won- 
yof | States are the Pacific coast north of latitude|trees are never 80 enormous in girth as some/drous trees you ride through miles of sugar- 
> forty-five, and the northeastern coast and|of the Californian, but are of equal height—|pines, yellow pines, spraces and firs, of such 
din | borders of the Gulf of Mexico. But when one|at least on the average—three hundred feet| magnificence in girth and height, that the big 
lity, | is rainy the other is comparatively rainless.|being common, and: they stand almost within |trees, when reached—astonishing as they are 
She } For while this Pacific rainy region has only|arms’ length of each other. —seem not out of keeping with their sur- 
a from twelve to two inches of its rain in the} The explanation of all this may mainly be|roundings. 
elt summer months, Florida, out of its forty to|found in the great climatic differences between| I cannot pretend to account for the extreme 
tre | Sixty, has twenty to twenty-six in summer,|the Pacific and the Atlantic sides of the con-|magnificence of this sierra-forest. Its rain- 
alth | and only six to ten of it in the winter months.|tinent; and the explanation of these differ-|fall is in winter, and of unknown bat large 
was Again, the diminution of rain-fall as we pro-|ences is found in the difference in the winds|amount. Doubtless most of it is in snow, of 
‘she J ceed inland from the Atlantic and Galf shores,|and the great ocean currents. which fifty or sixty feet falls in some winters ; 
a is gradual ; the expanse that is or was forest-| The winds are from the ocean to the land|and—different from the coast and in Oregon, 4 
hich § Clad is very broad, and we wonder only that/all the year round, from northwesterly in|where it falls as rain, and at a temperature 
f six }it did not extend farther west than it does. |summer, southwesterly in winter. And the|which does not suspend vegetable action,— 
On the other side of the continent, at the|great Pacific Gulf-stream sweeps toward and ,here the winter. must be complete cessation. 
Zn north, the district so favored with winter rain along the coast, instead of bearing away from | But with such great snow-fall the supply of 
‘New is but a narrow strip, between the ocean and |it, as on our Atlantic side. moisture to the soil should be abundant and 





the Cascade Mountains. East of the latter,| The winters are mild and short, and are to|lasting. 
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Then the Sierra—much loftier than the 
coast ranges——rising from 7,000 or 8,000 to 
11,000 and 14,000 feet—is refreshed in sum- 
mer by the winds from the Pacific, from 
which it takes the last drops of available mois- 
ture ; and mountains of such altitude, to which 
moisture from whatever source or direction 
must necessarily be attracted, are always ex- 
pected to support forests,—at least when not 
cut off from sea-winds by interposed chains 
of equal altitude. Trees such mountains will 
have. The only and the real wonder is, that 
the Sierra Nevada should rear such immense 
trees! 

Moreover, we shall see, that this forest is 
rich and superb only in onc line ; that, beyond 
one favorite tribe, it is meagre enough. Sach 
for situation, and extent, and surrounding 
conditions, are the two forests—the Atlantic 
and Pacitic—which are to be compared. 

In order to come to this comparison, I must 
refrain from all account of the intervening 
forest of the Rovky Mountains,—only say- 
ing, that it is comparatively poor in the size 
of its trees and the number of species; that 
few of its species are peculiar, and those 
mostly in the southern part, and of the Mexi- 
can plateau type ; that they are common to the 
mountain-chains which lie between, stretched 
north and south en echelon, all through that 
arid or desert region of Utah and Nevada, of 
which the larger part belongs to the great 
basin between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Sierra Nevada: that mostof the Rocky Moun- 
tain trees are identical in species with those 
of the Pucific forest, except far north, where 
a few of our eastern ones are intermingled. 
I may add that the Rocky Mountains proper 
get from twelve to twenty inches of rain in 
the year, mostly in winter snow, some in sum- 
mer showers. 

But the interior mountains get little, and 
the plains or valleys between them less: the 
Sierra arresting nearly all the moisture com- 
ing from the Pacific, the Rocky Mountains all 
coming from the Atlantic side. 

(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.” 
Incidents and Reflections.—No, 27. 
(CONFESSION AND RESTITUTION.) 


The duty of confessing our sins and making 
restitution when we have wronged others, is 
so strongly impressed upon the heart of him 
who truly repents, that where we find persons 
unwilling to submit to it, there is room to 
doubt whether they have yet fully yielded 
their hearts to the convicting power of Divine 
Grace. There may be and probably are, many 
cases in which the awakened sinner is not led 
to make open confession of his former evil 
deeds; because there may be many reasons 
which would render it improper; yet he ought 
in every instance to be so humbled under the 
power of God, as to be made willing to take 
shame to himself, and to do whatever he is 
convinced is called for at his hands. This 
humility and surrender of self are essential to 
enable any one to go through the narrow, 
“ strait” gate which is the only entrance to 
the highway that leads to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

Among the hills of northern New England 
were two infidel neighbors. One of these 
heard the gospel message, was impressed 
therewith, and enabled to bow in heart to the 
visitations of that Grace which hath appeared 
unto all men, and which bringeth salvation 
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to those who are guided by it. This Grace, 
the apostle says, teaches us, among other 
duties, to live righteously ; and the convicted 
sinner felt that he had wronged his neighbor. 
No doubt his pride rebelled against making 
the acknowledgment of his fault; but the ter- 
rors of the Lord for disobedience are a fearfal 
burthen to an aroused conscience—as the 
Scriptures query, “ A wounded spirit who can 
bear?” So he visited his infidel neighbor and 
informed him of the change that had taken 
place in his feelings as to religion. The other 
replied that he had heard of it, and was sur- 
prised, because he had thought him about as 
sensible a man as there was in town. 

“ Well,” said the Christian, “I have gota 
duty to do to you, and I want you to stop 
talking and hear me. I haven't slept much 
for two nights for thinking of it. I have four 
sheep in my flock that belong to you. They 
came into my field six years ago; and I knew 
they had your mark on them, but I took them 
and marked them with my mark; and you 
inquired all around and could not hear any- 
thing of them. But they are in my field, with 
the increase of them; and now [ want to set- 
tle this matter. I have lain awake nights and 
groaned over it, and I have come to get rid 
of it. And now I am at your option. LI will 
do just what you say. Ifit is a few years in 
State’s prison, I will suffer that. If it is 
money or property you want, say the word. 
[ have a good farm and money at interest, 
and you can have all you ask. I want to 
settle this matter up and get rid of it.” 

The infidel was amazed. He began to trem. 
ble. 

“If you have got them sheep you are wel- 
come to them. I don’t want nothing of you, 
if you will only go away; a man that will 
come to me as you have—something must 
have got hold of you that I don’t understand. 
You may have the sheep, if you will only go 
away.” 

“No,” said the Christian, “I must settle 
this matter up and pay for the sheep; I shall 
not be satisfied without. And you must tell 
me how much.” 

“Well,” said the skeptic, “if you must pay 
me, you may give me what the sheep were 
worth when they got into your field, and pay 
me six per cent on the amount, and go off and 
let me alone.” 

The man counted out the value of the sheep 
and the interest on the amount, and laid it 
down, and then doubled the dose, and laid as 
much more down beside it, and went his way; 
leaving a load on his neighbor’s heart almost 
as heavy as that which he himself had borne. 

One result which followed from this honest 
confession and restitution, was the conviction 
forced on the mind of the man who bad lost 
the sheep, that there was something real in 
the power of religion; and he himself was 
afterwards frequently seen in the assemblies 
of those met to worship the Lord. 

It is related of — Nott, a missionary to one 
of the islands in the Pacific Ocean, that he 
preached a sermon one day on the words, 
“Let him that stole steal no more.” In the 
sermon he said that it was a duty to return 
things that had formerly been stolen. 

The next morning when he opened his door, 
he saw a number of natives sitting on the 
ground around the house. He was surprised 
to see them there so early, and asked why 
they had come. ‘‘ We have not been able to 
sleep all night,” they said. ‘“ We were at the 


|chapel yesterday, and heard you say that Je. 


hovah commanded us not to steal; whereas 
we used to worship a god who we thought 
would protect thieves. We have stolen, and 
all these things we have brought with us are 
stolen goods.” Then one of the men held up 
a saw, saying, “I stole this from the carpen- 
ters of such and such a ship.” Others held up 
knives and various tools. 

‘““Why have you brought them to me?” 
asked the missionary. ‘Take them home, 
and wait till the ships from which you stole 
them come again, and then return them, with 
a present besides.” Still the people begged 
him to keep the things until they could find 
the owners. One man, who had stolen froma 
missionary, then being on another island, took 
a voyage of seventy miles, to restore the 
goods. 

That is the only way to improve by preach- 
ing—doing what it says. How many people 
form good resolutions when they bear a ser. 
mon which touches the heart and conscience; 
bat how few such resolutions are set to action, 

“ Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers 
only, deceiving your own selves.” 

A recent writer speaks of a friend, natur- 
ally of a gloomy turn of mind, who bad much 
peace and joy during a long illness that ended 
in death. Speaking to his widow as to the 
cause of this, which seemed in one of his tem- 
perament somewhat remarkable, she said that 
her husband gratefully noticed the fact, and 
next to the hope of salvation which he had 
through Jesus Christ, he thought that it was 
because he had never once knowingly cheated 
any one of a lump of coal, his business being 
that of a coal-merchant. 


Reasoning in Arctic Foxes.—For some good 
instances of reasoning in animals I am in- 
debted to Dr. Rae. Desiring to obtain some 
Arctic foxes, he set various kinds of traps; 
but, as the foxes-knew these traps from pre- 
vious experience, he was unsuccessful. Ac- 
cordingly, he set a kind of trap with which 
the foxes in that part of the country were not 
acquainted. This consisted of a loaded gun 
set upon a stand pointing at the bait. A 
string connected the trigger of the gun with 
the bait, so that when the fox seized the bait 
he discharged the gun, and thus committed 
suicide. In this arrangement the gun was 
separated from the bait by a distance of about 
20 yards, and the string which connected the 
trigger with the bait was concealed through- 
out nearly its whole distance in the snow. 
The gun-trap thus set was successful in kill- 
ing one fox, but not in killing a second; for 
the foxes afterward adopted either of two de- 
vices whereby to secure the bait without in- 
juring themselves. One of these devices was 
to bite through the string at its exposed part 
near the trigger, and the other device was to 
burrow up to the bait through the snow at 
right angles to the line of fire, so that, al- 
though in this way they discharged the gun, 
they escaped without injury, the bait being 
pulled below the line of tire before the string 
was drawn sufficiently tight to discharge the 
gun. Now, both of these devices exhibited 
a wonderful degree of what I think must fairly 
be called a power of reasoning. I have care- 
fully interrogated Dr. Rae on all the circum- 
stances of the case, and he tells me that in 
that part of the world traps are never set with 
strings, so that there can have been no special 
association in the foxes’ minds between strings 
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number one, the track on the snow showed 
that fox number two, notwithstanding the 
temptation offered by the bait, had expended 
a great deal of scientific observation on the 
un before he undertook to sever the cord. 
Lestly, with regard to burrowing at right 
angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rae and a friend 
in whom he has confidence observed the fact 
a sufficient number of times to satisfy them- 
selves that the direction of the burrowing 
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and traps. Moreover, after the death of fox|and improving their rising judgments, with 


the wisdom which cometh from above; in- 
structing and encouraging them in the con- 
templation of divine things: persuading them 


this world are all uncertain and fading away ; 
that they have everlasting mansions erected 
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and receive the beatific sentence of “‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been 
faithful in a little, I will make thee ruler over 
more, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
to believe, as the truth is, that the things of| West Chester, Pa., 12th mo. Ist, 1878. 





For “The Friend.” 


for them in the city of their God; where (if|To THe Eprrors or “Tae Frrenp.” 


they fall not short, or turn not aside) they 
shall enjoy the company of saints and angels 
for evermore. Exercise yourselves in this 


After reading the interesting description of 
the late Eclipse, in “The Friend” of last week, 
I was reminded of letters in my possession, 


was really to be attributed to thought and|your present state, differently from those|from Burlington, Iowa, describing the Eclipse 
whose faculties are bounded within the nar-|of 1869, that I thought would be interesting 
row limits of this world; cultivate, continu-|to the readers of “ The Friend.” 


not to chance.— The Nineteenth Century. 





For “The Friend.” 
The following, from Fothergill’s Discourses, 
it is hoped will be appreciated by parents in 
the younger walks and meridian of life, who 


ally cultivate the minds of your offspring: 


‘Yesterday I mailed papers, giving some 


endeavoring to raise in them a proper com-/account of the great eclipse, which came off 
prehension of the dignity of their natures,| promptly and according to prediction, Satur- 
and to fix in them early a steadfast belief of|day p. M. The weather was remarkably clear, 


are intrusted with the care and training of |their immortality ; which is of the utmost im- 
their beloved offspring. portance to all. The hearts of those are un- 

“Q ye parents and heads of families, who |sound, who live in a perpetual attachment to 
are placed as delegated shepherds over them ;|the pride of life; who are contaminated with 
timely beware lest the blood of your children, |the love of the world, wherein their chief hap- 
or any part of your charge fall on your heads, |piness appears to be placed. How can such 
(ifthrough your misconduct they become cor-|point out the way to the city of God? How 
rupted, and their souls perish.) Know that can they say to their children, ‘ Let us retreat 
inquisition for blood will hasten from the |from the world, from this scene of corruption ; 
Supreme Judge, who divideth the classes of let us withdraw from the cares and solici- 
mankind ; and hath, as it were, separated from | tudes of this life: let us contemplate the joys 
the rest those who are parents and have chil-|of eternity : let nothing separate us from that 


not a cloud in sight. I made some simple 
preparations and saw it under very favorable 
circumstances, and must say, was deeply im- 
pressed with the majesty of the event—having 
a very good marine opera-glass, and found by 
covering the eye sight with smoked glass, 
that the sun could be looked at. I rigged it 
up and made ready in the forenoon ; with tho 
glass the sun looked like a sphere and nota 
flat disk, and with it I could see a spot on the 
sun. Thinking I should never have another 
opportunity to see a total eclipse, I deter- 


dren; his call is to these, ‘Go work in my blessed hope!’ How can parents thus address| mined to make the most of this, and shut up 
vineyard.’- The precious gifts which he hath ‘their children when they bave, perhaps for a|the store at 3 Pp. M., and in company with a 
given as pledges of his love, are to be led and long course of years, ceased to consider the|few friends, went up on the bluff overlooking 
instructed by them with a proper authority. {awful importance of the subject; and their|the river, where we could have an extended 


If the parents experimentally felt the advan- lown minds continue fixed, and tied down to 
tages of spiritual health in themselves, then ithe fading enjoyments of life ; alas! that folly 
would they be concerned that the tenderjand vanity of the superficial pleasures of the 
minds of their children should be properly | world should so entirely engage and engross 
cultivated with the knowledge of the Lord, |the attention of any one immortal individual, 
and a fearful apprehension of transgressing|as to take up almost every moment of their 
his supreme commands. They would teach'precious time! Hence, sometimes parents, 
them to look further than mere temporal ac-| instead of instructing the minds of their chil- 
quisitions ; even to God their Creator. They|dren, have so totally corrupted their own, 
would bring them up in the nurture and fear |that they have laid obstructions in the way 
of the Lord; in order that their minds might /|to the immortal happiness of their offspring, 
be filled from the storehouse and magazine of and have thereby aggravated their own guilt 
boundless good, and early enriched with the|beyond expression; alas! what will their 
joys of God’s salvation. {punishment prove, when convicted of so great 
And this would naturally diffuse the greatest 'a neglect and violation of their duty ? When 
satisfaction to the parents themselves, to see He that is judge of the quick and dead shall 
their children become the delight and orna-'appear in judgment to render to every man 
ment of human nature, and fitted fora glori-|according to his works? May all parents 
ous change! the company of angels, and the|who are negligent in the discharge of their 
spirits of just men made perfect. The ties of duty, lay it seriously to heart! 
nature, and the stronger ties of gratitude to| In the mean time may you, my brethren 
Him who gave the blessing, call aloud forjand sisters, in a spiritual relation, continue in 
teaching the tender minds of your children, |s state of lively, active health—laboring in 
to walk in the safe and delightful paths of the sure ground of hope ; that when the great 
virtue. 
sure of mind will such parents be enabled to'appear with him in glory. 
answer the great God, upon his awful exam-|I cannot but yet hope that your steadfast con- 
ination to this purpose: “What have you |tinuance will prove the means of spreading 
done with those tender sheep which [ com-/spiritual health in an eminent degree. O 
mitted to your care in the wilderness? have|fathers and mothers! I beseech you, by the 
you trained them up in safety ?” mercies of God, and the solemn account you 
How will such parents be supported by a|must one day close with’ Him, that you lay 


| 





consciousness of having done their duty, in|this charge seriously to heart; still offering| 
that solemn hour! They then may truly say,|up your humble petitions to the Father of| 


I have done my utmost within my contracted |light, that he would enable you more and 
sphere, within the narrow precincts of my/more to instruct the children he hath blessed 
allotment in life, to fill up my stated duty. |you with, in the one thing needful, in order 


With what satisfaction and compo-|Shepherd himself shall appear, you may also| 
If you so persist, | 


Then the Supreme Judge will set at his right 
hand such parents, and they shall be united 
to him in glory. 

I wish all parents and heads of families 
would continually walk hand in hand with 
their children and families, in the path which 


that being thus favored, thus enlightened and 
enlarged by his power, you may have noth- 
ing to do but die, when that time shall arrive ; 
nothing to charge yourselves with in relation 
to the neglect of this great duty, when the 
measure of your days shall be accomplished, 


leadeth to life eternal; daily watching over,'but may render up your accounts with joy, during totality, there was a general gloom 


view of the surrounding country. There we 
met a party of six gentlemen, from Aurora, 
Ill., who had come over to see the show, thero 
were a great many strangers in town, beside 
the professional astronomers. We took our 
stations ; occasionally looking up at the great 
luminary, and observed the first contact at 
3.57, and concluded the astronomers were cor- 
rect in their calculations, we watched the 
moon’s gradual movement with intermissions 
to view the shadows and change of tints on 
the landscape around us—the swallows, sail- 
ing about in the air, appeared to get excited, 
as the shadow increased, and finally retired— 
the birds and beasts were generally impressed 
with the idea that it was time to go to roost, 
or move homeward. The sun was about half 
‘covered at 4.30, and just before the total we 
discovered Venus shining brightly, north and 
east of the sun, and after, we saw the planet 
Mercury, a few degrees west of the san ; this 
planet I believe is seldom seen, being always 
so near the sun. The great event, the to- 
tality, came on just before 5 o’clock, and was 
a grand sight to behold; as the last rays of 
the sun were being shut off, the beautiful 
Corona burst forth, appearing like a bright 
silver ring, with rays of glory, of irregular 
length, some of them extending much farther 
than others, surrounded the moon; this effect 
is produced, I believe, by the illaminated at- 
mosphere around the sun. This lasted nearly 
three minutes, (I wish it had been fifteen or 
more,) during which time we observed at the 
jlower and also at the right limb, ruby colored 
| protuberances of exceeding brilliancy, one of 
them said to be 45,000 miles high—it looked 
to me about the size of an egg pluam—not being 
acquainted with astronomy, I cannot explain 
the nature of these ruby-colored projections, 
nor have I as yet heard any satisfactory ex- 
‘planations, but would like to know more 
‘about them. The landscape looked grand 
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around and over head, that was very impres- 
sive, but an orange-colored brightness around 
the horizon, not so brilliant as we often see it 
at sunset, but very rich tints. It was not 
very dark, not so much so as I expected—it 
was a peculiar darkness, objects could be seen 
clearly and seemed to be drawn nearer; | 
looked for the bridge, down the river about a 
mile, and could see it distinctly. J. Fenni- 
more Cooper, in speaking of the eclipse of 
1806, said it was very dark, so much so that 
the blades of grass by his feet were invisible. 
I am satisfied he was mistaken ; his account 
was written many years after the event, and 
his memory failed him; the length of time 
being so short in which the moon obscures 
the sun, is insafficient to expel the light. My 
theory is, it would increase in darkness if the 
obscuration lasted longer; do you think Iam 
correct ? 

‘¢ As the moon passed off and the sun again 
burst forth, our Aurora friends broke out into 
cheers, which I believe was the feeling of the 
people generally—and the grand exhibition 
was over. 

“T regretted two things, that the totality 
did not continue longer, and that I had nota 
powerful telescope to view it with; but it was 
a sight ever to be remembered. 

J. P. B” 





Remarks of an Indian relative to singing 
in meetings for worship and regarding preach- 
ing, as related to a Friend who devoted many 

ears of his early life in teaching, and in 
aboring for the good of the natives.—1821. 

“He began to speak to us respecting the 
manner those of the natives had proceeded 
who pay attention to the First day of the 
week, in having singing introduced among 
them; said he had considered of it and his 
mind was not quite satisfied therewith, as he 
could not think of the Great Spirit whilst en- 
gaged therein, as he wished to, on account of 
his mind being occupied with the music, but 
when he sat down and meditated, he then 
could remember all the mistakes he had made, 
and could reflect upon the Great Spirit; he ap 
proved of having preaching or advice amongst 
them, by some of their people, but it should 
be given freely, or else he did not think it 
was quite right.” 





Outdone by a Boy.—A lad in Boston, rather 
small for his years, works in an office as errand 
boy for four gentlemen who do business there. 
One day the gentlemen were chaffing him a 
little about being so small, and said to him: 

“You never will amount to much, you 
never can do much business, you are too 
small.” 

‘* Well,” said he, “as small as I am, I can 
do something which none of you four men 
can do.” 

“ Ah, what is that ?” said they. 

“TI don’t know as I ought to tell you,” he 
replied. But they were anxious to know, 
and urged him to tell what he could do that 
none of them were able to do. 

“I can keep from swearing !” said the little fel- 
low. There were some blushes on four manly 
faces, and there seemed to be very little anx- 
iety for further information on the point. 





Some one has beautifully said that “sin- 
cerity is speaking as we think, believing as 
we pretend, acting as we profess, performing 
as we promise, and being as we appear.” 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE FOREST RAMBLE. 
One golden autumn day we gathered leaves, 
My little friend and I, from forest trees ; 
So fleet was he, that with my sober pace, 
I could of my young friend scarce keep a trace; 
A yellow leaflet here,—a red one there, 
He spied, and off he bounded light as air; 
O’er rock and hillock, or perchance a wall, 
He clambered for the fairest of them all ; 
In forest deep he saw a shrub at last, 
And quickly forward to the spot he passed ; 
I hastened on, till from a gentle rise, 
I saw him, hands outstretched to seize the prize. 
Above his head in colors dazzling bright, 
The poisonous sumach met my startled sight. 
“?Tis poison, child,” I cried, “a moment wait,” 
But ere I reached the place it was too late; 
For, lest to pick them I would not allow, 
He quickly gathered them, bough after bough ; 
So ’tis, I thought, with children older grown, 
They cannot let forbidden fruit alone ; 
And though the Lord himself should say “ Forbear,” 
They grasp the dazzling prize as false as fair. 
Incy C. Gilson. 
Selected. 
“THE MAN OF MACEDONIA.” 
Acts xvi. 6-10. 
O, for a vision and a voice to lead me, 
To show me plainly where my work should lie, 
Go where I may, fresh hindrances impede me, 
Vain and unanswered seems my earnest cry. 





Hush! unbelieving one, but for thy blindness, 
But for thine own impatience and self-will, 
Thou wouldest see, thy Master’s loving kindness 

Who by those hindrances is leading still. 


He who of old through Phrygia and Galatia, 
Led the apostle Paul and blessed him there, 
If He forbid to preach the word in Asia, 
Must have prepared for thee a work elsewhere. 


Courage and Patience! Is the Master sleeping ? 
Has He no plan, no purposes of love ? 

What though awhile his counsel He is keeping, 
It is maturing in the world above. 


Wait on the Lord, in His right hand be hidden, 
And go not forth uncalled to strive alone, 

Shun like a sin the tempting work forbidden, 
God’s love for souls be sure exceeds thine own. 


The Master cares! Why feel or seem so lonely? 
Nothing can interrupt real work for God, 

Work may be changed, it cannot cease; if only 
We are resolved to cleave unto the Lord. 


None are good works for thee, but- works appointed, 
Ask to be filled with knowledge of His will 

Cost what it may; why live a life disjointed ? 
One work throughout, God’s pleasure to fulfil. 


But if indeed some special work awaits thee, 
Canst thou afford this waiting time to lose ? 

By each successive task God educates thee, 
What if the iron be too blunt to use ? 


Can walls be builded with untempered mortar ? 
Can fish be caught in an unmended snare? 
Must not the metal pass through fire and water, 

If for the battle field it would prepare ? 


Oh! thou unpolished shaft, why leave the quiver ? 
Oh! thou blunt axe, what forest canst thou hew ? 
Unsharpened sword, canst thou the oppressed deliver? 

Go back to thine own maker’s forge anew. 


Submit thyself to God for preparation, 

Seek not to teach thy Master and thy Lord, 
Call it not zeal; it is a base temptation 

Satan is pleased when man dictates to God. 


Down with thy pride! With holy vengeance trample 
On each self-flattering fancy that appears, 

Did not the Lord himself for our example, 
Lie hid in Nazareth for thirty years? 


Wait the appointed time for work appointed, 
Lest by the tempter’s wiles thou be ensnared 

Fresh be the oil wherewith thou art anointed, 
Let God prepare thee for the work prepared. 


ee 


Kindness is an invisible force of unmeasured 
power. 


A Railway Ineident. 

[A correspondent in Lowa sends us the fol- 
lowing touching incident, written by J. M, 
Dosh, a member of the United Brethren 
Society, with whom he was personally ac. 
quainted, and whom he represents as a man 
whose statements may be relied upon as cor. 
rect. ] 

In travelling, we often meet with persons 
of different nationalities and languages. We 
also meet with incidents of various character, 
some sorrowful, and others joyful and instruc. 
tive. One of the latter character 1 witnessed 
recently, while travelling upon the cars. The 
train was going west, and the time was even- 
ing. At a station a little girl about eight 
years old came aboard, carrying a little budget 
under her arm. She came into the car and 
deliberately took aseat. She then commenced 
an eager scrutiny of faces, but all werestrange 
toher. She appeared weary, and placing the 
budget for a pillow, she prepared to try to 
secure a little sleep. Soon the conductor 
came along collecting tickets and fare. Ob- 
serving him, she asked if she might lie there. 
The gentlemanly conductor replied that she 
might, and then kindly asked for her ticket. 
She informed him that she had none, when 
the following conversation ensued. Said the 
conductor : 

“ Where are you going?” 

She answered: ‘‘I am going to heaven.” 

He asked again, “ Who pays your fare ?” 

She then said, “ Mister, does this railroad 
lead to heaven, and does Jesus travel on it?” 

He answered, “I think not. Why did you 
think so ?” 

‘‘ Why, sir, before my ma died, she used to 
sing to me of a heavenly railroad, and you 
looked so nice and kind I thought this was 
the road. My ma used to sing of Jesus on 
the heavenly railroad, and that he paid the 
fare for everybody ; and that the train stop- 
ped at every station to take pedple on board ; 
but my ma don’t sing to me any more. No- 
body sings to me now, and I thought I'd take 
the cars and go to ma. Mister, do you sing 
to your little girl about the railroad that goes 
to heaven? You have a little girl haven’t 
you ?” 

He replied, weeping, “ No, my little dear, I 
have no little girl now. I had one once, but 
she died some time ago, and went to heaven.” 

Again she asked, ‘“‘ Did she go over this 
railroad ; and are you going to see her now?” 

By this time all persons in the coach were 
upon their feet, and most of them were weep- 
ing. An attempt to describe what I witnessed 
is almost futile. Some said, ‘“‘ God bless the 
little girl.” Hearing some person say that 
she was an angel, the little girl earnestly re- 
plied, “ Yes, my ma used to say I would be an 
angel some time.” 

Addressing herself once more to the con- 
ductor she asked him, ‘‘Do you love Jesus? 
I do, and if you love Him He will let you ride 
to heaven on his railroad. I am going there, 
and I wish you would go with me. I know 
Jesus will let me into heaven when I get there, 
and He will let you in too, and everybody 
that will ride on his railroad—yes, all these 
people. Would’nt you like to see heaven, and 
Jesus, and your little girl ?” 

These words, so innocently and pathetically 
uttered, brought a great gush of tears from 
all eyes, but most profusely from the eyes of 
the conductor. Some who were travelling on 
the heavenly railroad shouted aloud for joy. 
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God” “the day-spring from on high hath 
visited us, to give light to them that sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death, to guide 
our feet in the way of peace.” Again, ‘* Yet 
a little while is the light with you. Walk 
while ye have the light, lest darkness come 
upon you.” * * ‘ While ye have the light 
believe in the light, that ye may be the chil- 
dren of the light.” Again saith Paul, “ Let 
us put on the armor of light.”” Again, “ God, 
who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give 
the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face (appearance) of Jesus Christ.” 
Peter exhorts to “show forth the praises of 
Him who hath called out of darkness into His 


marvellous light:” and John declares, that | 


“God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.” ‘If we walk in the light,” he continues, 
“as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” In accord- 
ance with this it is a testimony of George Fox, 
that ‘“‘None know Christ as a Mediator and 
Lawgiver, nor as an offering, nor his blood 
that cleanseth them, but as they know him 
working in them.” Again, “The Quaker 
foundation is the Light of Christ.” And again, 
“ No man sees salvation, or hath salvation, but 
with the light that comes from Christ Jesus, 
the salvation.” 

Would that our members might rally, with 
true-hearted obedience, to this fundamental 
Quaker doctrine—the light of Christ in the 
heart, as “God’s gift for man’s salvation.” 
This it is that brings hope, and joy, and peace 
to the soul; and that leads on to the incor- 
ruptible birth of the new creation of God. 
For all we can know of the true and saving 
knowledge which is life eternal, must be open- 
ed and taught by the Light and Spirit of 
Christ Jesus in the heart. For the Spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God. For what man knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of man that is in him ; 
even so the things of God knoweth no man, 
but the Spirit of God.” To which, in conclu- 
sion, we would add the testimonies of two 
worthy ministers in the charch, Francis How- 
gill and Alexander Parker. The first writes: 
“The Light of Christ in thy conscience, 
which shows thee thy sin, is that which will 
save thee from thy sin.” Thesecond: “ Every 
one is accepted, as they are faithful to God, 
in that light and grace which God hath freely 
given to them.” 


Narcoties and Stimulants. 

Professor Henry D. Didama, M. D., spoke 
on the subject of narcotics and stimulants, 
at the hall of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Syracuse, New York, recently, and 
the following is condensed from a report of 
the address in the Daily Journal of that city : 

Nature provides for the rest as well as the 


THE FRIEND. 


as a sedative, induces sleep and relieves pain,}] Coming back to stimulants: In a narrow 
it is soporific and narcotic. In the hands of|sense they are those substances which rouse 
the physician it can do great good. It not|flagging energies, excite the nervous system, 
only palliates, but in many cases radically |and, through this system, various organs and 
cures. There is little wonder that one who|parts of the body. The list is large, includ. 
has experienced its effect should have recourse|ing ammonia, alcohol, camphor, ginger, pep- 
to its soothing powers when pain pays him a|per, tea, coffee,&c. 1 bave no time to consider 
visit. But the opium habit is soon formed. |any but the most prominent. Alcohol stands 
The drug which was an occasional luxury |at the head of the list. It is the active prin. 
becomes a daily necessity, a pain worse than|ciple of many beverages. Beer, wine, whis- 
the original neuralgia being felt whenever |key, brandy, gin, all contain from four to fifty 
the effect of the drug wears off. Larger and|per cent. of alcohol. Taken in moderate quan- 
larger quantities are needed to relieve the|tities the primary effect of any of these bev- 
artificial pain, till at length the victim is a|eragesis to excite the brain, rouse imagination, 
helpless captive. If he tries to break away, | provoke hilarity and loquacity. hey quicken 
he is followed by indescribable wretchedness.|heart action, give lustre to the eye, flush to 
If he yields he is wretched forever. Thejthe face, and break down the barriers of cau. 
opium habit impairs digestion, produces ema-|tion and reason which judgment had erected, 
ciation or bloating and sallowness ; it givesajand make one confiding and communicative, 
dead-alive look, it destroysambition and weak-|They have been used from the remotest an- 
ens that mental power which is so essential | tiquity as stimulants to satisfy a universal crav. 
to success; it makes its victim irritable and|ing. I need but speak of the multiple uses 
often morose, and it blots out all regard for |of alcohol in medicine. It mitigates the flames 
truth. As a rule the opium eater isa liar. |of fever, invigorates the failing pulse, and 
The amount of opium taken by the men and| bridges over the chasm between disease and 
women of Syracuse is simply enormous. Your|health. These are only a fraction of the good 
druggist may in confidence tell you how great| done, or claimed to be done, by the fascinating 
it is if you ask him. If there be any person|drinks. But there is another side to the pic- 
in any degree addicted to the use of opium | ture, and let us examine that. Grant almost 
let him or her stop it at once. Make a strong! all that is claimed for alcoholic drinks. Ad. 
resolution, and fightit out. The battle is half|/mit that they drown the sorrows of the 
won when the resolve to stop is taken. The|wretched, that they refresh the weary and 
uniform testimony is that no harm comes from|the overworked, and that they are a food, 
stopping. It is easier and better to break|There are these objections: 
right off than to dally with the evil. Stop-| First. They are expensive. The old saw is 
ping by degrees is deceptive, and the old ap-|that anything desirable is either expensive, 
|petite returning, it is irresistible. wicked or unhealthy. It is not true. The 
Tobacco is the connecting link between|cold water bubbling from the spring, the pure 
sedatives and stimulants. It deserves a word |air of heaven, God’s blessed sunlight, are not 
in this connection. Its effect is at first to|expensive nor unhealthy nor wicked. 
excite and then to soothe. A good segar,it| Second. Are they necessary? Ask the mul- 
must be confessed, has many attractions. It|titade of men and women with clear eyes, 
gently warms the social nature and then lu-|fresh faces and healthy bodies, who do not 
bricates and lulls the nervous system to a de-|use them. Ask those who have given up their 
licious repose. But the tobacco habit is anjuse. Ask those who daily use them. Expe- 
evil. Whether smoked or chewed, tobacco|rience in the Russian campaign showed that 
habitually used irritates the nervous system, | with the use of alcoholics came disease. Dr. 
it induces dyspepsia, pain in the side and pal-| Kane in the Arctic regions, found that his 
pitation of the heart. Its warmest advocates|men best withstood cold and exposure with- 
admit that it is “a nasty habit.” It is usn-|}out them. More work can be done with hands 
ally associated with, if it does not beget, ajand brain without them. 
taste for strong drink. Third. They are unsafe, 
I do not care to waste much time upon to-|in the alcohol habit. Stronger and better men 
bacco. I believe nobody claims that it is ajthan you and I have fallen under it. Look 
necessity. I know that it does harm in many | around, see its victims among the brightest 
cases. When I advise its discontinuance, [|in all professions and pursuits, and take warn- 
am met by the plea, “I know it hurts me,|ing of their fall. 
but I can’t do without it!” Young man! ask} Fourth, They are hurtful. They impair the 
your mother, she certainly is your friend,| resisting power against disease, exposure and 
‘and your sister, whether they would not be! hardship. The drinker is more liable to dis- 
glad to have you stop this useless and dirty|ease, and has disease worse. The physician 
‘practice? I used it moderately for many|dreads to be called to a whiskey-soaked pa- 
years. I found great comfort in my evening|tient, whose recuperative power is overtasked 
segar. But in the morning there was the de-jand feeble. They bring on many diseases, 





There is danger 


pression, the stale odor, the bad taste in the 
mouth, and the resolution to quit, which some. 
how wore away before night. I stopped for 
good one day, and for eight years I have not 
stimulation and repose, should never need any |touched the weed once. I have none of the 
other. But man does not observe these laws. |exhilaration born of the tobacco habit, which, 
He takes upon himself extra burdens, and|at best, was a temporary excitement; but I 
then resorts to unnatural stimulation for the|have a steady, good feeling, no rank odor, no 
strength to bear them. The extra burdens|bad taste in the morning, no palpitation, and 
and the extra stimulation irritate the nervous|no trembling of the hands. And I am able 
system, so that nature’s provisions to secure | to do, without harm, an amount of work which 
rest are insufficient, and man resorts to drugs|I[ could not have done had I continued the 
which are called narcotics. use of the seductive weed. Young gentlemen, 
Opium is at the head of the list. It quiets!suppose you go and do likewise! 


stimulation of man. And he who knows and| 
observes nature’s laws, who uses properly the 
means which nature has provided to secure 





gastric catarrh, hoarseness, whiskey cough, 
diseased liver, dropsy, fatty degeneracy of 
organs and blood vessels, Bright’s disease of 
thekidneys. The victims all regret the course 
they have taken, all promise to be total ab- 
stainers, but it is too late. However it may 
be in the moral world, there comes a time in 
some self-inflicted diseases when the door of 
mercy is closed by the victim, and closed for- 
ever. In bad cases, and every one may be- 
come bad, the intellect is beclouded, nervous 
affections intervene and the patient is besti- 
alized. Now, it is not the drags in the liquor 
that produce these results. He is deluded 
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who thinks that if he can get pure liquors he 
can drink them without danger of harm. 
Alcohol itself is the drug. Pure liquors, if 
obtainable, do all the evils I have mentioned. 
Take out the alcohol, and all the drugs left in 
the liquors would do no harm. Now, in con- 
clusion, 1 submit that if anything which has, 
or seems to have many good qualities, be un- 
necessary, if people are better off without it, 
if it be unsafe and dangerous and hurtful, is 
it not better to let it wholly alone? 

aonmmenatilipemmennss 

For “The Friend.” 
John Croker. 
(Continued from page 133.) 

“ After being three nights and two days in 
this open boat, through the good hand of Pro- 
vidence, we arrived at the wilderness part of 
Newfoundland, (where were no inhabitants, ) 
being almost wearied out; but before we went 
on shore we cast our hook and line, and it 
proved to be on the right side of the boat, 
for we soon caughtsome famous codfish, which 
we carried ashore, and making a fire dressed 
them, and there we satisfied our hunger. We 
then made a great fire on the beach, and laid 
ourselves down to rest; for my part, I think 
I may say, I never slept more sweetly ina 
bed, than I did on those stones, notwithstand- 
ing the impression of them remained in my 
sides for some time afterwards. I cannot for- 
get to bless God for this deliverance, and to 
admire his wonderful providence, who had pre- 
served us, and given me strength and health 
to undergo such hardships,—who, when with 
my parents, had been brought up in full and 
plenty of all things needful. 

‘*O! Lord, keep me in the remembrance of 
these things, that I may ever trust in thee.’ 
This, I believe, was a day of tender love to 
my soul, whereby I was to be humbled and 
brought to a sense of my former misspent 
time; that [ might no more seek my own 
ways, but give up in obedience to the lead. 
ings of God’s Holy Spirit, which leads out of 
the broad way into the narrow way of life 
and peace; and this sweetens afflictions, and 
leads to glorify the name of the Lord, who is 
worthy for ever. 

“In the morning we got into our boat 
again, and committed ourselves for direction 
to George Stidson, who was mate of our for- 
mer ship, and had formerly been in these parts, 
and knew most of the places of fishing in New- 
foundland. About the middle of the day, we 
came to the entrance of a small fishing place, 
I think called Renase. It being war time, 
the inhabitants, (who were but few,) were 
greatly surprised by reason of our number, 
fearing we were come to rob them; and with 
what men and arms they had, they appeared 
very furiously against us, to oppose our land- 
ing; so we were afraid they would, without 
mercy, have fired on us and taken away our 
lives, before they knew what we were. At 
length, with signs and loud words, to let them 
know what we were, we stopped their inten- 
tion; and they sent a single man to us in a 
small boat, who finding we were all English, 
and had no arms, but were poor, ragged, and 
distressed men, invited us kindly ashore, by 
the name of brothers! This 1 looked on as 
afresh deliverance from the point of death; 
for if they had fired on us, no doubt but some 
of us bad been killed. When we came on 
shore, they treated us with a good fire, sprace 
beer, and boiled fish ; this was grateful to our 
hungry stomachs and weary bodies, and the 


best return we had to make them for the 
favors we received, was our thankful acknow- 
ledgments, and to give them an account of 
what we had met with; which so far opened 
their hearts, that they desired our stay awhile 
with them. 

“ We stayed with them two or three days, 
and then with return of thanks took our leave 
of them, and went into our boat again, intend- 
ing to keep along near shore, until we came 
to some place where we might meet with ship- 
ping. So, like wayfaring men, we called at a 
place or two, and tarried a night, when the 
people hearing of us before we came, enter- 
tained us cheerfully, for which we were thank- 
ful. At length we came to a cove, called 
Todes Cove, where they had not heard of us 
before, and our coming surprised them, that 
they repaired to their arms; but they became 
soon sensible what we were, and let us come 
onshore. There was but one dwelling at that 
place, the master’s name, as I remember, was 
Dier; he had many servants, and cured much 
fish: he entertained us with much civility, 
and we stayed and helped him about his 
fish several days. Here our mate (the chief 
amongst us) fell dangerously ill, which proved 
an exercise to us all, and to mein particular, 
for I had a kindness for him, he being always 
civil to me, both before we were taken by the 
French, and after, during the time we were 
together. We took the best care of him we 
could, and wrapping him very warm laid him 
on a hand-barrow, and carried him to the 
boat ; and taking leave of our noble landlord, 


we made what haste we could to the Bay of 


Bulls, where he had an aunt, to whose care we 
left him, and hastened to a place called St. 


Johns, (where we understood lay a fleet of 


ships,) hoping to meet with a passage for 
England: but when we came there, we found 
they were bound to Cadiz and Bilboa. 

“ Now my sorrow began afresh, and as great 
as ever, for I, not being a sailor, and but about 
seventeen years of age, not any of the ships 
would admit me as a passenger, fearing they 
should not be paid for my passage, and a 
sailor they did not look upon me to be. My 
fellow prisoners and companions dispersed 
themselves, some in one ship and some in an- 
other, and disposing of the boat and materials, 
turned all to their own use, leaving me desti- 
tute of friends, relations, acquaintances, and 
money, in a strange country,—having nothing 
wherewith to make friends, unless the Lord 
was pleased to raise some up forme. To Him 
therefore I made my complaint in secret: and 
I was willing to be as contented as I could, 
taking long walks amongst the inhabitants, 
who were generally kind, and gave me at their 
houses bread and fish when I looked for it. 
When night came, | lodged in an open boat, 
or in a hay-loft, such as I could most conve- 
niently meet with. I was bat thinly clothed, 
and dirty for want of change. The cold win- 
ter was coming on, which is grievously hard 
in those countries: the ships were hastening 
away for fear of the frost, and no more were 
expected that season. All these circumstan- 
ces increased my sorrow, and my near ap- 
proach to God in these great straits,—that He 
would be pleased to spare me and work a way 
for my deliverance out of that country ; and 
I would serve Him according to the strength 
and wisdom, which He might in his love be 
pleased to bestow on me. At these times I 
brought myself under promises which I desire 
at the writing of this, the Lord would please 
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bring to my remembrance,—that if I have not 
performed them, [ may strive with all dili- 
gence to the performance of them ; for He is 
|good and worthy to be served by all who have 
received the least of his mercies and favors, 
Lord, bumble the hearts of the people :—bring 
them to see their own outdoings, and what 
any of us are without thee, who art the alone 
help of thy people; when all men forsake them, 
thou bast worked a way for them unthought 
of, as thou didst for the least of many thou- 
sands. 

‘¢ Before the fleet sailed, I heard that there 
was one vessel that was bound for Bristol, 
with train oil and fish, one Barrister being 
owner or master. To him I made application, 
laying before him my distressed condition, 
which I believe he was not insensible of; but 
like one of a hard heart, he would not admit 
me a passage in his vessel, unless I paid him 
three pounds before I went, which I could not 
do, being not worth three farthings. This 
made me mourn to see him so hard, and with 
a heavy heart I went on shore; but being 
still earnest to try the second time, I entreat- 
ed him again for a passage, desiring him to 
consider my condition, and that he was sen- 
sible I had not then wherewith to pay him, 
but he should be faithfully paid when I came 
to England. All this seemingly made no im- 
pression on him; so that my countenance 
began to show the sorrow of my heart, and 
tears began to fall from heavy eyes; and I 
passed from his presence without any hope. 
But in an unexpected manner, the Lord was 
pleased to order it thus :—there was a mer- 
chant on board with this Barrister, who per- 
ceiving the sorrowfulness of my countenance, 
came after me with compassion, as one sensi- 
ble of my grief, and desired to know my 
name, and the place of my birth, which [ 
readily told him: he then inquired my father’s 
name and trade, and in what part of the town 
of Plymouth he lived, which | told him like- 
wise. It so struck him, that he said, ‘ What, 
are you his son ?—how came you in this con- 
dition? I am sorry to see you thus; for I 
know him,’ (meaning my father.) ‘ Well, I 
would not have you trouble yourself, for you 
shall go to England, if I pay your passage ; 
and my wife,’ said he, ‘is going on the same 
vessel, and whatever you want apply to her, 
and she shall assist you.’” 


(To be continued.) 
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Whoever sincerely endeavors to do all the 
good he can will probably do much more than 
he imagines, or will ever know to the day of 
judgment, when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be made manifest. 
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In reading the Journals of our Friends of 
former years, frequent reference is made to 
the long tedious journeys they made through 
wilderness countries to visit the scattered 
churches, or to proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation to those who were as sheep without 
a shepherd. These journeys were often per- 
formed on horseback, and the travellers were 
subjected to much hardship and exposure from 
stormy weather, poor accommodations and 
hard fare. William Edmundson mentions that 
he was overtaken in the woods, in the Soutb- 








ern States of America, by a heavy rain storm, 
and spent the night walking toand fro between 
two trees, till the break of day enabled the 
party to journey forwards. Such experiences 
could not have been very rare to those who 
were similarly engaged in such services, as 
they often speak of passing a night in the 
wilderness without shelter. 

These hardships were no doubt willingly 
endured in the effort to serve their gracious 
Lord, by doing the work which He pointed 
out to them ; and we do not doubt that there 
are many at this day who would not dare to 
withhold obedience to the Divine requirings, 
even if they should lead them to labors in- 
volving equal trials. For it is one of the 
blessed characteristics of the Lord’s service, 
that to those who are called to labor in His 
cause, and are obedient thereto, He not only 
gives the requisite strength, but also ‘the 
will to serve.” But the length of time which 
was then required to visit a distant country, 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep States.—The Mayor of this city has re- 


ceived an appeal, soliciting contributions on behalf of 


'the sufferers by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank, 
|(Scotland). It states that at a meeting held at Glasgow 
|\last month, it was resolved to raise £300,000 for this 
|purpose, but it was found this sum would fall far short 
lof the necessities of thecase. According to the investi- 
gator’s report there was a deficiency of £5,190,883. 
The relief fund projected, which is now receiving con- 
tributions from all parts of the United Kingdom, and 
which it is hoped Americans will assist in swelling, is 
not for the purpose of assisting shareholders to pay calls 
made, but to relieve those deprived of their means by 
reason of such calls. 

A resumption of coal mining in the Schuylkill region 
commenced on the 9th inst., to fill the quota of 286,250 
tons, that region’s proportion of the additional allotment 
of 1,000,000 tons for the present season. The prospect 
is said to be unfavorable to a renewal of the coal com- 
bination in 1879. 

Vermont is said to stand at the head of the New Eng- 
jland States in the relative proportion of her agricul- 
tural population. Over fifty per cent. of all who are 
engaged in occupations, are engaged in agriculture, 
while the percentage thus engaged in Maine is less than 
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or a remote part of a State Or province, 18 1D | forty, in New Hampshire thirty-eight, in Massachusetts 
striking contrast with what is needed in these | Jess than thirteen, in Connecticut about twenty-two, and 


days of rapid transit ; when crossing the ocean | 
may be accomplished in ten days instead of| 
three months, and the railroad enables the 
traveller to reach in a day’s time points which 
were formerly weeks apart. 


in Rhode Island about thirteen per cent. 

The Pacific flour, grain and feed mills, with the 
stores, grain elevator and drier attached, on Columbia! 
street, in Brooklyn, N. Y., have been totally destroyed | 
by fire. The loss is estimated at about $175,000. 

A prairie fire near Crook City, Dakota, has destroyed | 


few members in each house condemned the course of 
the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

A despatch from tues on the 5th states, that a 
battle was fought on the 2nd between General Roberts’ 
division and the Afghans, in which the latter were en. 
tirely defeated with heavy loss. It is stated, there is 
no considerable force between him and Cabul. 

The Caledonia Bank, Scotland, has concluded to go 
into liquidation in consequence of its holding some of 
the stock of the City of Glasgow Bank. The West of 
England and South Wales District Bank has also sus. 
pended. This bank had forty-two branches. Its liabili- 
ties are $17,500,000. The share-holders number two 
thousand, and their liability is unlimited. 

There were landed at Birkenhead on the 4th inst., a 
large consignment of American cattle and sheep in so 
satisfactory condition as to seem to settle the question 
whether the transatlantic trade in live stock can be car- 
ried on safely during winter. 

The emperor and empress returned to Berlin on the 
5th, and were warmly welcomed by the people. The 
emperor resumed the government. 

The Russians have notified the foreign consuls that 
they are about to evacuate Kustendji. The Porte has 
announced its readiness to discuss a defensive treaty of 
peace with Russia, whose attitude appears to be con- 
ciliatory. 


SS 








RECEIPTS. 


Received from Joseph Armfield, Agent, England, 
£2, 10s., 5 copies, vol. 52, and for Joshua Ashby, 
Samuel Alexander, John E. Baker, Henry Bell, Wil- 
liam L. Bellows, Samuel Bradburn, James Boorne, 
John Bottomley, Samuel Bottomley, Robert Clark, 


One result of these increased facilities of|a number of ranches, and all the hay cut and stacked | Jane Palmer Crisp, Charles Elcock, T. W. Gilbert, 
communication, is the ability which it gives|for the military post at Bear Butte. The military|Edward Gill, James Gill, Sarah Gibbins, Abraham 


to ministering Friends to come into contact 
with many more individuals, communities 
and congregations than was possible for them | 
to do even one hundred years ago. While 
we believe a corresponding responsibility rests 
upon the church for this increased possibility 
of exerting an influence for good; yet we 
by no means consider the time as altogether 
wasted which was spent in the lonely rides of 
our worthy forefathers in the Trath through 
the forests and wilderness. They were doubt- 
less seasons of waiting on the Lord for the re- 
newal of strength, and fora fresh baptism of his 
Holy Spirit, to fit them for faithfully perform- 
ing their allotted portion of labor. Thus pre- 
pared and anointed, they were often enabled, 
on reaching the settlements they were led to 
visit, to proclaim the Lord’s cause with a de- 
gree of power, wisdom and authority, which 
produced remarkable fruits in the awakening 
of the careless, convincing the erring, and 





quarters and Sturgis City narrowly escaped. 

Fifty buildings in the business portion of Macon, 
Miss., were destroyed by fire on the 7th inst. The loss 
is estimated at $200,000. The public school building 
at Albion, Iowa, was burned on the 6th inst, 

Encouraging reports are received of the revival of| 
trade at New Orleans since the disappearance of the! 
yellow fever. The wharves and depots are thronged | 
with merchandise, and the number of sea going vessels | 
stated to be larger than has previously been known. 

The Constitutional Convention of California have 
adopted a memorial to the President and Congress pro- | 
testing against the proposed Franco-American Com-| 
mercial Treaty as prejudical to the interests of that 
State. 

The first steamship of the Blue Star line, “ The De- 
vonshire,” sailed from this port on the 7th inst. Her 





Green, Forster Green, William Graham, Susanna 
Grubb, Mary Halden, Mark P. Handforth, James Hob- 
son, Samuel Hope, John Horniman, Henry Horsnaill, 
Joshua Jacob, William Knowles, Benjamin Le Tall, 

Jilliam James Le Tall, Manchester Institute, Samuel 
Moorhouse, William R. Nash, Daniel Pickard, Samuel 
Pickard, George Pitt, Clement Porter, Rachel Rickman, 
George Smithson, Major Stout, Ann Swithenbank, John 
Sykes, Elizabeth Thwaite, Edward Watkins, Lucy W. 
Walker, William Wilson, and William Wright, 10s, 
each, vol. 52, for Henry Cloak and Ellen Watkins, £1 
each, vols. 51 and 52, and for John Wood, 16s., to No. 
52, vol. 52. 


WANTED 
A well qualified teacher for Friends’ Select School 


cargo consists of 1600 quarters of beef, 150 hogs, besides |for Girls, in this city. To enter upon duty early as 


grain, cotton, and provisions generally. 

There were 295 deaths in this city during the past 
week, 

Markets, &c.—Gold 100}. U. S. sixes, 1881, regis- 
tered, 1063, coupona, 109}; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 103}; 
do. 1867, 1063; do. 1868, 109}; new 4’s, 106%; new 44 
per cents, 1043; new 4 per cents 100}. 

Cotton.—The demand continues limited. Sales at 


leading their hearers to the Spirit of Christ 9} a 94 cts. per pound for uplands and New Orleans. 


in their hearts, as their guide and helper in 


Petroleum.—Crude 7} cts. in bbls., and standard 


the path that leads to eternal blessedness, It | white 8§ cts. for export, and 11} a 12} cts, per gallon 


is the renewed anointing received from the 
Lord, which only enables His ministers in any 
age of the world to minister grace to their 
hearers, and to be truly helpful to them in 
promoting their salvation. 

An instance occurs to us where a Friend 
under religious concern entered a railroad car 
at Philadelphia, late in the evening, prepared 
himself for a night’s rest in the comfortable 
accommodations provided, crossed the terri- 
tory of two intervening States, and awoke 
in the morning of the following day at a city 
in the interior of a fourth State, where ar- 
rangements for religious meetings were made, 
and which were held during the course of the 
day. But while the hardships of travel have 
thus been greatly lessened the same necessity 
exists as ever before for the patient dwelling 
under religious exercise, the waiting for the 
clear pointing to the work to be accomplished, 
the stripping of self-confidence, and the earnest 
wrestling with the Lord that His power and 
blessing may attend the labor. 


for home use. 

Flour.—Penna. and Minnesota extra family, $4.75 a 
$5; Ohio and Indiana, $5 a $5.25; Patent, $7.75 a $8. 
Rye flour, $2.75 a $3.00. Corn meal, $2.60. Bran, 
$15 a $15.50 per ton. 

Grain.—Red wheat, $1 a $1.05; amber, $1.05a $1.06; 
white, $1.07 a $1.08. Rye, 56 a 58 cts. Corn, 45 a 48 
cts. Oats, mixed, 28 a 29 cts., and white, 30 a 33 cts. 

Hay and Straw.—Prime timothy, 60 a 70 cts. per 100 
pounds; mixed, 45 a 60 cts. Straw, 70a 80 cts. per 
100 pounds. 

Seeds—Clover, 5} a 6} cts. per lb. Flaxseed, $1.35 
a $1.37}. 

Beef cattle sold at 5 a 5} cts. for extra Penna. and 
western steers; 4} a 4} cts. for fair to good, and 3 a4 
cts. per pound gross for common. Sheep, 3} a 5 cts. 
per pound, as to condition. Hogs, 3} a 44 cts. per lb. 
as to quality. 

ForEeIGN.—Parliament assembled on the 5th inst. 
The Queen in her speech says: “The hostility towards 


my Indian Government manifested by the Ameer of/Church. 


Afghanistan, and the manner in which he repulsed my 
friendly mission, left me no alternative but to make 
peremptory demands for redress, This demand having 

een disregarded, I have directed an expedition to be 
sent into his territory, and have taken the earliest op- 
portunity of calling you together, and making to you 
the communication required by law.” In the debate a 


practicable. Apply to 
Thomas Lippincott, 920 Franklin St. 
John W. Biddle, 726 Buttonwood St. 
Annie Rhoads, 224 North Twelfth St. 
Rebecca W. Kite, 459 North Fifth St. 
Philada. 12th mo. 1878. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Year Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 


| 





Drep, on the 7th of 11th month, 1878, Exr1zasetu J,, 
widow of the late Carleton P. Stokes, in the 65th year 
of her age, a consistent member of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, N. J. Though called from works 
\to rewards as in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye; 
yet her relatives and friends are comforted in believing 
she was concerned to obey the Divine injunction, “ Be 
ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think not, the 
Son of man cometh.” 

——., near Lawrence, Kansas, on 12th of 11th month, 
1878, MARGARET, wife of Richard A. Cox, a beloved 
minister of Lawrence Monthly Meeting, in her 64th 
year. The gift of this dear Friend was exercised with 
much earnestness and love, yet with becoming modesty, 
There are many witnesses that she was enabled to make 
full proof of her ministry to the edification of the 
Her solid religious character adorned the 
doctrine which she preached. Her meek and lovin 
spirit and evident care to seek the Lord’s guidance an 
blessing, rendered her example instructive and helpful 
to many. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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